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BASCOM’S SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 

A system of Penmanship and Writing-Book combined, on a plan 
of equi-distant ruling, which is adapted to coarse hand, medi- 
um hand, fine hand, capitals, &c. with instructions upon the 
cover, and general directions interspersed among the copies. In 
Four Parts. Designed for the use of schools. By Cuauncry 
Bascom. 

We have not paid sufficient attention to the subject, to enable 
us to institute a comparison between this and the various other sys- 
tems of writing which have been published. Taking it for grant- 
ed that Mr. Bascom’s style of penmanship and his directions re- 
specting the method to be pursued in learning to write, are as 
good as those of others, we find in this system some peculiar ex- 
cellencies, which recommend it to general notice. One of these 
is the “ plan of equt-distant ruling ;” which possesses several 
advantages over any other method of ruling that we have seen. 
The ruled lines are one seventh of an inch apart, and the distance 
between one line and the next line is called a ‘space.’ The 
length of the letters, long and short, small and capital, and in a 
coarse, medium, or fine hand, is measured by these spaces ; as 
are also the distances between the written lines. The length of 
Short letters in a coarse hand is two or three spaces ; in a medi- 
um hand, one space ; and in a fine hand, one half or one third 
of aspace. Thus, the same ruling is adapted to five or six dif- 
ferent sizes of writing. And in writing a hand two thirds, one 
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half, or one third of a space in size, the learner will derive an ad- 
ditional benefit from exercising his eye in dividing a space into 
halves or thirds, and in making the letters all of equal length 
without their touching a ruled line at the top. 

Figures are placed among the copies to show how many times 
on a line each character, letter, pr combination of letters, is to be 
repeated. Hence, when the learner has written one line, he may 
know, by counting, whether he has placed his letters, &c. at prop- 
er distances ; and if he finds that they are too near together, or 
too far apart, he can rectify the error in tne next line. Here is 
another useful exercise for the eye in judging of distances ; and 
a help, greatly needed by the learner, for determining the proper 
space to be left between words, letters, and the parts of a letter. 

The system is in ‘ Four Parts ;” that is, there are four writ- 
ing books, each containing appropriate copies. ‘‘ Book First” 
is designed for beginners, and the others follow in regular grada- 
tion. Those who do not obtain this system till they have made some 
progress in writing, can begin with the second, third, or fourth 
book, each being to be had separately. The price, singly, 
is 12 1-2 cents. ‘This is, we believe, the usual price of writing- 
books containing the same quantity of paper ; that is, four sheets 
making thirty two pages. The advantages, then, of purchasing 
these, are, that at the usual price, a writng book is obtained, on 
paper of a better quality than is commonly used, ona _ plan of 
ruling which is both more convenient and more economical, fur- 
nished with all the copzes that are necessary, and accompanied 
with suitable directions as to the posture of the body in writing, 
the manner of holding the pen, of making a pen, &c. The Journal 
of Education, in noticing ‘“* Bascom’s System of Penmanship” 
and “ The Script Type Copy Book,” speaks of the latter (which 
we have not seen) as being sold at “a still lower price” than 
Mr. Bascom’s. This, we are informed, is an erroneous representa- 


tion. The publishers of the Script Type Copy Book sell that and 
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also a writing-book to go with it : Mr. Bascom sells his writing 
books, and gives away his copies. 

For the accommodation of those who may -prefer a shorte 
course, Mr. Bascom’s system is also published in ¢wo parts. 
The books are prepared in Providence, Boston, Salem, New 
buryport, Portland, (by William Hyde) Hallowell, (by Glazie 
& Co.) and probably some other places. 

We think that the kiad of writing-books to be used in schools 
is a subject which is worthy of the attention, and demands the in 
terference of school-committees. It is, we apprehend, not an un 
common thing, for scholars, especially beginners and . poor wri 
ters, to use a loose sheet or half sheet of paper, without any cov 
er ; and when this is written through, or rather when it is co 
ered with irregular scribbling, with blots, and with dirt, it is tort 
to pieces or thrown under foot, and another sheet is taken to bé¢ 
used, or rather abused, in the same manner. Now, this is wha 
no school-master ought to tolerate ; and we wish we could believe 
there are few teachers or parents who do tolerate it. No schols 
ought to be suffered to commence writing at school, till he ha 
a writing-book, of good paper, and with a suitable cover ; no 
ought a scholar to be permitted to tear a leaf from his book, ever 
though it may have got defaced with some blots and blunders 
He will take much greater pains to write well and to be neat, iy 
a book, than on a loose sheet ; and in a book which is to be pre 
served, than in one which he is at liberty, at any time, to tear t¢ 
pieces. We think, too, that no scholar ought to write without ¢ 
ruled book. It has been, we believe, acommon practice for th 
teacher to rule the books for his scholars. This, if done ir 
school hours, occupies time which ought to be devoted to some 
thing else : if done out of school, it is imposing an unreasonabl 
task upon the instructer. If he is disposed to labor for the good 
of his scholars beyond the limits of the prescribed hours, he ma 
do it in a way more profitable to them, than by ruling their wri 
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ting-books for them. In cases where books already ruled can- 
not be procured, let the scholars be taught to rule them for them- 
selves; and though some paper may be wasted, and some pa- 
ges may be badly ruled, the teacher’s time will be spared for 
more important purposes, and the children will derive the bene- 
fit of learning, or at least attempting, to draw parallel lines, and 
to leave between them properly proportioned spaces.—It would 
be well, if school committees, when they are deciding what read- 
ing books, grammars, &c. shall be used in their schools, would 
determine also what system of writing shall be used ; and 
would employ suitable precautions to prevent frequent changes 
n the latter, as well as in the former. 

We have spoken of it as one recommendation of Mr. Bascom’s 
writing-books, that they are accompanied with copies. But Mr. 
Fowle, in his account of the Boston Monitorial School, express- 
es an opinion, that the best way is, to let children set copies for 
one another. The following are his remarks on the subject. 

‘6 As it has been objected that monitors sometimes set imper- 
fect copies, it may be well to consider the objection for a mo- 
ment. Setting aside the fact that engraved slips are seldom suit- 
able for beginners, being either of an improper size, or lacking 
simplicity ; & passing by the fact that many masters, to say noth- 
ng of mistresses, who pretend to teach writing, cannot equal our 
onitors, I will venture to deny the correctness or truth of the 
pbjection ; and for the following reasons: First, experience 
shows that children seldom regard a loose slip after the first line ; 
and nothing disgusts them more than to write a second copy 
rom the same slip, as they must do, if only a limited number ‘of 
engraved slips is provided. Children prefer, in the secoud place, 
o write after written copies ; and, if the master sets all of them, 
he cannot inspect the classes while writing. Besides, a monitor 
with only four or five copies to write, will be more likely to write 
hem well, trying, as they always do, to excel, than the master 
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will, hurried and busy as he must be, and compelled, as he of- 
ten is, to write with any pen he can find. ‘The question then is, 
are not monitors, who are, to say the least, better writers than 
their pupils, and can be constantly watching over them, a full 
equivalent for a master’s copy, without any inspection? Finally, 
I believe a child will be more likely and more anxious to exert 
himself, when there is some hope of equalling his copy, than 
when he knows this to be impossible. This is not hypothetical, 
but a principle of our nature, exerted on every other occasion. 
We have said nothing of the immense utility of this exercise to 
the monitors ; but if what has been adduced, is not sufficient to 
remove the objection, we challenge a comparison of our: writers 
with those taught by any other mode.” 

There is weight in these remarks ; but there is something alse 
to be said on the other side of the question. We readily concede 
to Mr. Fowle, that if the children are to write after wrttten cop- 
ies, it is better that they should be written chiefly or wholly by 
the best writers among the scholars themselves, than by the mas- 
ter. But the question with us is, whether written copies are re- 
ally better than engraved ones. The little regard that children 
pay to “a loose slip, after the first line,” is owing to a want of 
proper instruction and attention when they commence the busi- 
ness of learning to write. They ought not to write so long at a 
time, as to become weary, neglect the copy, and write each line 
worse than the preceding. ‘They will, we suspect, equally dis- 
regard written copies, if pains be not taken to prevent it. As to 
their being disgusted with writing ‘a second copy from the samé 
slip,” why are they not also disgusted with writing a second or 
third line from the same copy ?—or, when they are learning the 
elementary strokes, why are they not disgusted with writing so 
many characters of the same form? The truth is, they will be 
disgusted or not disgusted, precisely according to the feelings 
which they catch by sympathy from their teacher or scheol- 
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ates. In learning to read, a child, if taught by some instruc- 
ers, would be disgusted with reading the same sentence a second 
time, or with having the same lesson twice; but if properly 
taught, he will read the same sentences and pages again and 
again, of his own accord, and with undiminished pleasure. So 
in writing, if improvement and an exact imitation of the copy, 
ather than novelty or variety, is the object of the child, he will 
choose to continue repeating the same character, word, or copy, 
so long as he hopes to be able, by reiterated attempts, to write 
‘it better ; and so soon as he finds, that through weariness or the 
badness of the pen, he cannot do this, he will, instead of hurrying 
along to finish the copy, prefer to lay aside the book, and renew 
his efforts at a future time. 
Let us consider, now, just what is necessary, in order to write 
well. First,-there must be a correct and distinct conception of 
ithe form of the character or letter to be made. The image of 
ithe letter must be in the mind, while the child is in the act of 
|writing. But in written copies, the same letter is not always 
made in the same form; so that the copy to be imitated, becomes 
fa kind-of Protean thing, and the image of it in the mind becomes 
indistinct and fleeting. Again, the letters in a written copy being 
imperfectly formed, the child cannot obtain from them a perfect 
| conception of the form in which a letter ought to be made ; and 
jt is more difficult to produce an exact imitation of poor wri- 
|zing than of good. Besides, this imperfect conception of the re- 
|al form of Jetters, impressed on the mind at the commencement 
of learning to write, will be a barrier to future improvement. On 
| this subject, the remarks of Mr. Jenkins, in his “ Art of Wri- 
ting,” are worthy of attention. Speaking of the “ disadvantages 
which naturally arise from not having the best of copies for imita- 
(tion at first beginning to write,” he says, “ Bad habits must of 
| necessity be contracted ; for while a child has before him a very 
imperfect copy for imitation, he is not only laboring to impress 
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his mind with quite a wrong idea of a letter, but he likewise hab. 
ituates himself to a wrong motion of the fingers and pressure of 
the pen in drawing this letter ; and these habits are corrected 
afterwards with great difficulty, if ever, as must be acknowledg- 
ed by all who consider the force of custom ; it being much bard- 
er to correct a bad habit, than to acquire a good one at first.” 

It is evident, therefore, that a child cannot learn to write well, 
if he imitates an imperfect copy, or if he does not Jook at his 
copy often enough, or with sufficient attention, to make on his 
mind a distinct and permanent impression of the form of each 
letter and each part of a letter. The following method of guard- 
ing against this evil, is mentioned by Mr. Wilson in-shis account 
of the system of Infant Schools. He says, ‘‘ The mode of pro- 
ceeding in the communication of the art of writing is the follow- 
ing. In the first place, the pupils must be instructed in the forms 
of written letters, until they are able to read them as fluently as 
the printed letters with which they meet in their common les- 
sons. Having thus communicated the idea, we have laid the best 
foundation for the art itself.” _ 

When the child has obtained a correct, distinct, and perma- 
nent impression of the form of what he is to write, the next thing 
is, to learn how to hold and move the pen so as to make on paper 
an exact copy of the image inthe mind. This, to a beginner, ig 
truly a difficult undertaking. There are so many circumstances, 
all requiring simultaneous attention, that there is need of much 
caution and deliberation. In his first attempts to use a pen, the 
child should be closely watched, and almost constantly assisted 
and directed. He should see the character or letter formed with 
a very slow movement of the pen, and with explanatory re- 
marks. But probably the best method of impressing the form 
of the letters on the mind, and Jearning the proper movement 
and pressure of the pen, is, to use the dry pen; that is, to move 
a pen, without ink, over the letters in the copy. By doing this, 
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the child also learns the proper slant of the letters. Mr. Bas- 
com recommends the use of the dry pen; and Mr. Jenkins at- 
taches very great, but perhaps not too great, impcrtance to this 
exercise. He recommends, that “ when the pupil has become 
sufficiently acquainted with the proper manner of holding the 
pen, &c.” he should “ spend about thirty minutes, four times in 
a day, for a week,” in using the dry pen, before he commences 
writing with ink. 

In regard to commencing with writing on a slate, we are not 
prepared to express an opinion. There are, however, some ad- 
vantages in this method. Children may commence writing at an 
earlier age than they could on paper; and their ability to write 
on a slate,may afford them, when quite young, a source of amuse- 
ment, of occupation; and of improvement in spelling and in com- 
position. 

In regard to the making and mending of pens, we agree with 
Mr. Fowle. He says, “ This is done entirely by the children 
or their monitors. Every class that comes under the master’s 
care, is instructed in penmaking ; but they seldom wait for this. 
Being allowed to help themselves, as soon as they please, the 
making of pens, which enslaves masters of common schools, and 
is a mystery to most adult females, is a very simple operation in 
our schoo]. It is never necessary for me to mend one pen. A 
child who mends his own pen, does not write so well for it, at 
first ; but he soon recovers, and acquires an independence of oth- 
ers, which those only can appreciate who cannot make a good 
pen.” 


QUESTIONS PROPOSED. 
Since our last No. was in type, we have received a letter from 
an esteemed correspondent, from which we take the liberty to 
publish the following extract- 


** [| have found it exceedingly difficult to satisfy my own mind, 
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as to what course of studies is best adapted to the existing state 
of our common schools. And if I were to satisfy my mind as to 
the branches which ought to be embraced in the course, | should 
then find another difficulty ; that of fixing on those elementary 
books, relating to these branches, which are best adapted to 
the object they are designed to promote. Myself, and those as- 
sociated with me in the superintendence of schools, have thought 
it very desirable, that the Teacher’s Guide should be made the 
medium, by which to concentrate all the information on these 
subjects, which can possibly be obtained. We feel our need of 
instruction with respect to the important duty devolving on us ; 
and we think it probable that the committees in most of our 
yowns, stand as much in need of instruction as ourselves. Occu- 
pied as we are with the duties of our various professions, we 
hardly feel like encountering the task of collecting all the ele- 
mentary books that are in existence, and instituting such a thor- 
ough inquiry as will enable us to make a proper selection, espe- 
cially as none of us possess that practical knowledge, which is ne- 
cessary to enable us to act with proper judgment. A person who 
would undertake to mark out such a course, ought to have an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the existing state of schools through- 
out our country ;—as a plan, to be of much general utility, 
should be adapted, not to populous towns and villages, where the 
benefits of instruction are enjoyed through the whole year, but 
to the more thinly populated parts of our country, where our 
youth enjoy the privilege of attending school but three or four 
months in the year. I could wish to see this subject thoroughly 
discussed in your pages ; and, to present it in a definite shape, 1 
would submit the following questions. 

What branches ought to be embraced in a course of studies 
adapted to the existing state of our common schools ? 

In what order should these branches be taken up ? 


What are the most approved elementary books relating to each 
branch ?” 
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We hope to commence an answer tu the above questions in 
our next number. When, in our third number, we remarked on 
the “* Method of Teaching the Alphabet,” it was our intention to 
take up, in order, all the various branches of instructioa, proper 
to be taught in common schools, giving, as we went along, our 
own views and the views of others on each branch, and remark- 
ing on the best books relating to each. We were prevented from 
pursuing this design, at first by domestic affliction, and subse- 
quently by want of leisure. From the commencement of the pub- 
lication, the editor has. had the charge of a school, which, al- 
though suggesting some useful hints on education, has been such 
as not to allow him to communicate to his readers many of the 
results of his experience. He is now, however, about to relin- 
quish this employment, with the intention of directing all his ef- 
forts to the promotion of the circulation and usefulness of the 
Teacher’s Guide, and to the advancement of the general inter- 
ests of the great cause of education. He is ardently desirous of 
devoting to this cause his whole time and attention, unencumber- 
ed with any other cares or pursuits, except so far as they may 
be rendered directly subservient to the main object. Notwith- 
standing the experience he has had in teaching for nineteen years 
past, and the acquaintance he has formed, during that period, 
with numerous school-books, and with schools in several of the 
New England States ; he wishes to examine a greater number 
of the more recent school-books and publications on education, 
and to obtain that intimate acquaintance with the present condi- 


tion of schools and with the methods of instruction and govern- | 


ment actually practised in them, which can be obtained only by 
travelling and inspecting them in his own person. In order how- 


~ ever to carry this plan fully into effect, there must be some addi- 


tion to our list of subscribers ; the present number being little 
more than sufficient to pay the printer and paper-maker. The 
editor seeks no emolument, but merely to be sustained in an un- 
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hertaking devoted to the promotion of a cause in which the whole 
rommunity is deeply concerned. That he shall be thus sustain- 
ed, he presumes, from the encouragement which he has alrea- 
ly received, from the expressions of approbation kindly bestowed 
by competent judges, and from the measures which he is about to 
fake to render the publication still more worthy of attention and 
patronage. By the commencement of the next volume, the pub- 
jic, it is hoped, will be prepared to enable him to be useful on a 
large scale. 


MECHANICAL INSTRUCTION. 


In this inventive age, I have sometimes entered a manufactory, 
where at the first view, | have been astonished to see an assem- 
blage of little boys and girls producing results, which a few 
years ago required the strength and ingenuity of men and wo- 
men. But upon a moment’s inspection my astonishment has ceas- 
ed, when I perceived that the whole work was performed by ma- 
chinery ; and that the entire agency of the children consisted in 
starting a flood-gate, turning a crank, or joining an end, which 
even a sagaci6us puppy might easily be taughttodo. Very sim- 
ilar are my impressions upon inspecting a common school. I 
there behold a crowd of little folks, ready with their answers to 
the questions of their instructer on grammar, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, &c. But only let a question be proposed, to which they 
have never committed an answer ; and which will require a mo- 
ment’s thought or the comparison of two ideas which are ever so 
familiar, and immediately they are fixed in breathless silence ; or 
instantly answer, ‘I don’t know.’ With all their attainments, 
they have never yet learned that they are possessed of intelligent 
minds which are capable of intellectual exercise. In this man- 
ner, their intellectual powers are kept asleep, and they are em- 
ployed year after year in the dull and senseless round of com- 
mitting questions and answers, which they do not understand, 
and which will consequently be forgotten as’soog as the exercise 
is laid aside. 

As a further illustration of some of these remarks, | cannot 
forbear to relate the following fact. A few years ago, as I was 
travelling in the western part of the State, being at leisure one af- 
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ternoon, I was invited by a friend to visit a select school, taught 
by a highly approved English instructer in the village. As this 


was always a pleasant recreation, I cheerfully accepted the invi- 


tation. Iwas soon convinced that it was, in many respects, one 
of the best regulated schools that I had ever seen. Its police was 
so complete, that, though occupying two different rooms, there 
appeared uo less diligence and order in the one from which the 
teacher was absent, than when he was present. ‘The mechanic- 
al part of the various exercises was performed by all the schol- 
ars with great propriety and precision. There were many good 
readers, and some very expert at figures, and they could ‘ say 
off’ without a momment’s hesitation all the rules which they had 
committed to memory. Similar proficiency was discovered by 
several in English grammar. ButI soon learned that geogra- 
phy. was the favorite hobby of the school. This they had been 


taught by a method which I consider excellent, and that is by map } . 
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eards. On each card the profile of astate or other district is], - 


drawn, with the rivers, mountains, principal towns, &c. marked 
in an intelligible manner, but without a word or letter to inform 
the eye to what country it applies. Upon presenting one of these, 
the scholar asks his competitor what country it is ;—how bound- 
ed ;--what river that is ;—what course it runs, &c. &c. proposing 
all the questions which are usually asked upon the map. If all 
are answered correctly, he takes a card, and presents one in his 
turn; and thus at the close of the exercise, or game if you please, 
the number of cards determines the victor. It was pleasant to see 
a multitade of children and youth from six or eight to eighteen 
years, to all appearance, perfectly acquainted with the geogra- 
phy of their own country. But in the course of the performance, 
I became perfectly satisfied that no one of them’ had attended to 
the subject as a practical science. In order to test the correctness 
of my opinion, | requested the privilege of asking a few simple 
questions, which-was freely granted. Addressing myself to one 
of the oldest and most expert scholars, a young lady of a fine 
countenance, I said, Will you point your finger towards Boston? 
She sat moticnless, evidently ignorant of its direction. I propos- 
ed Philadelphia and New-York, with no better success. At 
length I mentioned Albany, with the full expectation of a cor- 
rect answer; but she pointed towards Canada. I! then request- 
ed her to tell me in what direction the State of Ohio lay from us, 
and she pointed to the south. Some of these and similar ques- 
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ions were put to the other scholars, but with no more satisfac- 
ory result. This simple experiment satisfied my friend, and I 
thin: must satisfy any reasonable man, that children may be 
Imade expert scholars in many of the sciences, without being a 
‘Ivhit the wiser for any of the practical purposes of life. 

There is something so mechanical in the exercises of a com- 
{mon school, that I can never contemplate the scene without dis- 
gust. veuthe very books with which our children are fur- 
lished, instead of being used as a treasury of materials for men- 
jal exercise, are regarded as so many litle machines, by which 
ill the requisite operations of the school are performed. And 
“iin the use of them on the’ present plan, there is very litile, if any, 
| more intellectual exercise, than among the children in a cotton 
manufactory. 

One idea more, and I shall dismiss this branch of the sub- 
' 













ject. tis a very common thing to hear aged people, who re- 
ceived what little education they pos-ess, sixty or seventy years 
igo, express their astonishment that the children of the present 
jay do not make greater proficiency under all the advantages 
vhich they enjoy. Many a time have I heard an old man ex- 
‘laim, ‘ How vastly superior are the advantages of children at 
he present time, to what they were when | was young! Why, I 
nad but one quarter’s schooling in my life; and that without a 
ipelling-book, a grammar, a geography, an arithmetic, or any 
ther book, except the psalter and the Bible. But now all these 
ad a dozen other manuals, completely arranged and simplified 
to the capacity of a child, are readily furnished ; and a perma- 
nent school during the whole year is constantly enjoyed. It ap- 
ears to me, if | had possessed al] these advantages only for 
welve mouths, when I was young, I should have acquired more 
n that time, than children now do in several years.’ 
The whole of this mystery is unravelled by a recurrence to 
e defects of the present system already developed. In former 
ays, when elementary books had scarcely found the interior of 
school house, it was absolutely impossible for children to make 
uy proficiency without mental exertion. This every one felt; 
d hence all their intellectual powers were put in requisition ; 
nd the result was, that under all the disadvantages of those 
imes, children learned more in one quarter, than is now acquir- 
din years. And this was not all; what they then learned, they 
nderstood ; and though words are easily forgotten, yet ideas once 
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treasured up in the mind, are generally retained. But now, jus 
in proportion to the increase of elementary books and other sim 
ilar helps, is the necessity of intellectual exertion diminished 
The memory is made the main instrument in acquiring knowl 
edge, and all the other mental powers are permitted to sleep 
Hence, years become necessary for the acquisition of that, whic] 
in other circumstances, might easily be obtained in as many 
months.—I trust I shall not be understood as disapproving 9 
well digested elementary books. Jt is the abuse of them ot 
the present system, that I have found fault with. * * * 
Journal of Education. 
INTELLIGENCE.* 


SCHOOLS IN NANTUCKET, 


Tn this town there are five schools on the monitorial aa, lately commenced. Three 4 
them are public ; two are supported by Sir Isaac Coffin’s donation. Admiral Coffin, ¢ 
England, who is a native of Nantucket, visited the island in 1826, and purchased a scho¢ 
house, capable of accommodating five hundred scholars on the Lancasterian System of ed 
cation. . He appointed five Trustees, all Coffins and descendants of T'ristam Coffin who w 
one of the original proprietors of this island. These Trustees have been incorporated—a 
to them and their successors has been conveyed the building—and he has made a donati 
to the corporation of about eleven thousand dollars, the annual income of which is to be a 
plied to the maintenance of a school for the education of the descendants of Tristam Co 
m the male and female line. ‘The ‘T'rustees are also to be his descendants. The suma 
propriated by the Trustees with an inconsiderable addition from the scholars, now furnis 
the means of education to more than two hundred children. Rec. §& Tel. 


FELLENBERG’S SCHOOL. 


The American Farmer of April 3, contains a copy of a lette 
from Emanuel de Fellenberg to Anthony Morris, Esq. date 
Hoffwyl, near Berne, Switzerland, Jan. 10, 1827. The fol 
lowing is an extract. 

* * * «<T have only attained, by the efforts of thirty years 
and the application of my whole fortune, one complete and con 
nected class of associates and assistants, such as was requisite t 
realise my plans at Hoffwyl. I have also perfectly succeeded i 
establishing, in different parts of Europe, thirteen schools for th 
laboring classes. This success has sufficed to prove that my plan 
are not Utopian, and that we may expect to realise from the 
the results to which our views are directed, as soon as the tru 
friends of humanity shail determine to establish institutions pr 
portioned to the importance of the objects of their efforts. A 
this time I am entirely alone in the practice of my theory, not 




























*We have had most of the following articles on hand a considerable time, not being ab! 
to make room for their insertion. ° 
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withstanding the colossal reputation which it has pleased divine 
providence that Hoffwyl has obtained. 

My school for the laboring classes amounts to one hundred 
and twenty-eight; which, though a large number for my limited 
fortune, is small on the scale of utility for which it was designed. 

I think, sir, that | have expressed to you verbally the great 
error [ committed in relying too much on the favorable disposi- 
tions and aid of my contemporaries, after I should have proved 
to them the practicability and efficiency of my plans, The proofs 
have been made and demonstrated ; but my contemporaries have 
possessed so little of really practical philanthropy, that they have 
remained satisfied with the demonstration of the problem, with- 
out further attention to it, and consequently without giving to it 
the extensive effect and operation at which I aimed.” 





COMMON SCHOOLS IN CONNECTICUT. 


The Connecticut Society for the Improvement of ‘Common 
Schools, lately commenced, (see pp. 158 and 192,) was fully or- 
ganized at Hartford, May 15th. Lt. Governor Peters was elect- 
ed President. The circulars, which had been issued by the so- 
ciety, were more successful than could have been expected in so 
short atime. A strong interest has been taken in the object, and 
important communications are received. Returns have been 
made from seventy-one School Societies, situated in all parts of 
the State. The facts disclosed, as well as the opinions express- 
ed, @fford the fullest evidence of the need of improvement in the 
present school system. A memorial has been presented to the 
General Assembly, accompanied by a digest of these reports. 

Recorder and Telegraph. 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 


A meeting was recently held in Philadelphia, Robert Ralston 
Esq. in the chair, at which resolutions were passed in favor of 
establishing infant schools, and a Committee was appointed to 
report at a future meeting. Also a Society of ladies has been 
formed in New-York, denominated The Infant School Society of 
the City of New-York ; whose object is defined to be, ‘ the ed- 
ucation of the infant poor.” Mrs. Bethune is first directress. 

Rec. & Tel. 
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THE FRANKLIN PRIMER. 

Since our last Number was issued, we have obtained a few copies of the Franklin Prim- 
er, Third Edition ; and we find that some of our ideas had been, in part, anticipated by 
the author. We complained of the abrupt transition from the abs to the Analysis of the 
first section. We now find two pages of “ intermediate lesgons” inserted, consisting of col- 
umns for “ Spelling ;”—to make room for which, two sections are excluded at the close of 
the book. hese columns for spelling, however, though better than nothing, and though the 
words are selected and arranged with much ingenuity, are yet far from being what we 
could wish. With the first coluinn, indeed, being one twelfth part of the two pages, we are 
well pleased ; and that is about all, of which we should make any use previously to enter- 
ing on the reading lessons. ‘The other columns might be advantageously used in connec- 
tion with the subsequent lessons, introducing a smal] portion at atime, and in such a way 
as to illustrate the analogies of English orthography. For instance, in connection with the 
first word ( How) in the Composition on p. 9, let the child read and spell the words on p. 7, 
column 5, in which the dipthong ow is found.—In the first and second Sections, both the 
Analysis and Composition are now divided into two parts ; which is an essential improve. 
ment.—The price of the Primer is 6 1-4 Cents. 


List of Agents for the Teacher's Guide. 


‘The following gentlemen are respectfully requested to act as Agents for the TEACHER’s 
GuIDE AND ParENT’s AssiSTANT,—at least so far as toreceive and transmit names and 
payments from subscribers in their vicinity. 


Andover, Me. John A. Poor, 

Baldwin, Me. Rev. Noah Emerson, 

Bristol, Me. Aaron Blaney, Esq. P. M. 
Boston, Mass. Wait, Greene, & Co. 13, Court Street. 
Bernardston, Mass. Z. C. Newcomb, 
Concord, N. H. J. B. Moore, 

Dover, N. H. Samifiel C. Stevens, 

Farmington, Me. Hebron Mayhew, 

Gorham, Me. Nahum Chadbourn 

Jefferson, Me. Francis Shepherd, Esq. P. M. 
Lexington, Va. J. W. Paine, 

Marlborough, Mass. Rev. Sylvester F. Bucklin, 
New- Hampton, N. H. Rev. B. F. Farnsworth, 
Newburyport, Mass. Charles Whipple, 
Portsmouth, N. H. Samuel Putnam, 

Pcacham, Vi. Joseph Thacher, 

Saco, Me. Thomas Fowler, 

Sidney, Me. Rev. Ezra Going, 

Salem, Mass. Whipple & Lawrence, 
Sturgeonville, Va. Henry Clary, 

Taunton, Mass. Charles J. Warren, 
Vassalborough, Me. Phillip Leach, Esq. P. M. 
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{> Our correspondents and friends are requested to direct all their communications te 
the editoi or printer at Portland, Me. 


ErratumM.—Page 249, line 7 from the bottom, instead of for some read the same. 











Tue TEacHER’s Guipe is published semi-monthly, at one dollar a year, to be paid 
within the year : if delayed beyond that time, $1,50. To those who procure subscribers 
and pay in advance, every sixth copy gratis. 
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